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WOOD-DOVES. | 





By Louise Imogen Guiney. 





“I can not soar beside, but must for 
ever suffer 
Blue air athrill with thee 
against my breast 
And dream it is thy wing.” 
—‘Dear, sighs about thee hover: 
Among the dewy leaves my longing is 
thy quest. 
Yet, lone and far apart, shall we no 
joy discover 
To travel the same sky, and by 
one water rest? 
Say, mate in all this world?’ 
—‘Ah, mute forbidden lover! 
Ah, song I shall not hear!” 
—*h, sweet unbuilded nest!” 
—MecClure’s Magazine. 


to lap 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A large number of suffragettes. 
headed by Mrs. Despard, were in at- 
tendance when the House of Com- 
mons met on Nov. 19, with the inten- 
tion of making another demonstration 
in favor of woman suffrage. The 
police refused to let them enter the 
Parliament buildings. The women 
tried to make their way in, but were 
compelled to abandon the effort “ow- 
ing to the overwhelming force of po- 
lice.” They declined to move away, 
however, and scattered about Old 
Palace Yard in groups. Several began 
to make speeches. The police tried to 
prevent it by violence, and the women 
resisted. A continually swelling crowd 
added to the excitement. Finally sev- 
eral of the suffragettes were arrested, 
including Mrs. Despard. 





The New Age says: “It is vain to 
talk about these violent methods put- 
ting the women’s cause back. From 
all sides and from all quarters, people 
of decent honesty are declaring them- 
selves on the side of the suffragists, 
and admitting that more support has 
been won by the attack on law and 
order than all the ‘respectable’ agita- 
tion could accomplish. So dull 
and blunted are our British sym- 
pathies and imagination that we can- 
not believe people are in earnest about 
anything until they go to prison for 
it. Men and women are learn- 
ing that it is better to be comrades 
and friends than sultans and sult- 
anas.” 





This affection and comradeship be- 
tween men and women has been one 
of the best features of the equal rights 
movement. It was touchingly illus- 
trated the other day at the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire W. ». 





A. The meeting fell on the eve of the 
eighty-ninth birthday of the beloved 
and honored Honorary President, Mrs. 
Armenia S. White. It was also the 
anniversary of her wedding day. At 
the convention, Mrs. White, despite 
her advanced age, spoke for half an 
hour in a clear and audible voice, giv- 
ing reminiscences of the early work 
for equal suftrage in New Hampshire, 
and paying a well-deserved tribute to 
the important service to the cause 
rendered by her excellent husband. 
He passed away many years ago, but 
he may well be called the father of 
the woman suffrage movement in New 
Hampshire, and his memory is still 
lovingly cherished by the wife to 
whom he was a strong tower in all 
her efforts to help humanity. Mrs. 
White, who is much beloved by the 
younger women, received many visits 
from friends upon her birthday, and 
had so many floral tributes that her 
house was a perfect bower of flowers. 





In Vermont, the municipal woman 
suffrage bill, which passed the lower 
house, 130 to 25, has just been defeated 
in the Senate by the narrow majority 
of 17 to 12. Public sentiment has 
advanced greatly since the Vermont 
Constitutional Convention of 1870, 
when among the 234 delegates woman 
suffrage received but one solitary 
vote. 





The American Federation of Labor 
in session at Minneapolis has adopted 
a reselution in favor of woman suf- 
frage. 





The effort to have trained nurses in 
the Boston public schools is worthy of 
every encouragement. Where the 
health of children .is concerned, it is 
emphatically true that “a stitch in 
time saves nine.” 





The suffragists of several States are 
sending the Woman’s Journal for three 
months to all the members of their 
State Legislatures. Others would do 
well to follow the example. 





The woinen of Delaware are said to 
deserve the credit of defeating Ad- 
dicks at the recent election. More 
power to them! 





Twenty counties of lowa, or one- 
fifth of all the counties in the State, 
now have women as County Superin- 
tendents of Schools. 





Eight hundred women have regis- 
tered in Holyoke, Mass. Last year 
600 voted. 





If the carnival of crime now going 
on in Pittsburg were taking place in 
Denver or Oheyenne, or any of the 
cities where women vote, it would be 
quoted as clear proof that woman suf- 
frage was a failure. But no such 
charge is made against suffrage for 
men in general, or even for the men of 
Pittsburg. 





President Roosevelt voted in a Chi- 
nese laundry at his home in Oyster 
Bay on election day. It took him just 
fifteen seconds to cast his ballot. No 
one claims that the chief executive of 
the nation is too much overburdened 
with other cares and duties to be al- 
lowed to exercise the suffrage; but 
women, of course, could not find time 
to do it. 





In Austria, the lower house of Par- 
liament has rejected all amendments 
and adopted the first group of electoral 
bills, which provide, among other 
things, that the number of Austrian 
deputies shell be 516. The Socialist 
and Ozech Radical groups in the 
chamber have united in a demand for 
woman suffrage. 





DODGING PURE FOOD LAW. 





Food manufacturers are already 
busy, it is said, finding ways to cir- 
cumvent the National Pure Food law. 
One plan is to open branch establish- 
ments in different States, for the law 
ean control ‘only those foods that are 
articles of interstate commerce. An- 


other plan is to ship the goods correct- 





ly labeled and do the adulterating 
afterward. For instance, a barrel of 
pure olive oil can be shipped to another 
State along with ten barrels of cotton- 
seed oil and a large number of bottles 
and labels) The labels will not be at- 
tached to the bottles, but will be sent 
in packages ready for pasting. The 
jobber can then mix the olive oil with 
the cottonseed oi], put it in the bot- 
tles and paste on the labels, proclaim- 
ing the mixture to be “pure imported 
olive oil.” It is claimed that this can 
be done without violating the new U. 
S. law. 

Clearly, every State must have a 
Pure Food law of its own. They would 
get it sooner, probably, if the women 
could vote. 

BERNARD SHAW ON SUFFRAG- 
ETTES. 





Bernaril Shaw sends the following 
sareastic letter to the London Times: 





This is a terrible moment in our na- 
tional life. We are not often thor- 
oughly irightened. When England 
trembles, the world knows that a great 
peril overshadows our island. 

It is not the first time that we have 
faced dangers that have made even our 
gayest and bravest clench their teeth 
and hold their breath. We watched 
the Armada creeping slowly up the 
Channel. We wiped our brow when 
chance revealed the treason of Guy 
Fawkes. We are listening even now 
for the bugle of the German invader, 
and scanning the waves we rule for 
the periscope of the French sub-ma- 
rine, 

But until now we have faced our 
fate like men, with our Parliament un- 
shaken in our midst, grandly calm as 
the Roman Senators who sat like stat- 
ues when Brennus and his barbarians 
charged blood-stained into their hall. 
When Charles Bradlaugh, the most 
muscular man in England, dashed in- 
to the House of Commons to claim a 
seat in that august assembly, the po- 
lice carried him, titanically struggling, 
down the stairs, deposited him in the 
yard with a shattered fountain pen, 
and disdainfully set him free to do his 
worst, 

It was but the other day that a des- 
perado arose in the Strangers’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons and burst 
into disorderly eloquence. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the dauntless at- 
tendants hurled themselves upon him, 
and extruded him from our Legisla- 
ture. He was not haled before the 
magistrate; he was not imprisoned; no 
man deigned to ask securities for his 
good behavior; the British lion scorned 
protection against so puny an antago- 
nist. 

But the strongest nerves give way 
at last. The warriors of Philip were, 
when all is said, only men. German 
soldiers, French bluejackets, Guy 
Fawkes, Bradlaugh, and the stranger 
in the gallery, bold and dangerous as 
they were, were no females. The peril 
today wears a darker, deadlier aspect. 

Ten women—ten petticoated, long- 


stockinged, corseted females—have 
hurled themselves on the British 
Houses of Parliament. Desperate 


measures are necessary. I have a right 
to speak in this matter, because it was 
in my play, “Man and Superman,” 
that my sex were first warned of wo- 
man’s terrible strength and man’s mis- 
erable weakness, 

It is « striking confirmation of the 
correctness of my views that the meas- 
ures which have always been deemed 
sufficient to protect the House of Com- 
mons against men are not to be trust- 
ed against women. Take, for example, 
the daughters of Richard Cobden, long 
known to everybody worth knowing 
in London as among the most charm- 
ing and interesting women of our day. 
One of them—one only, and she the 
slightest and rosiest of the family—did 
what the herculean Oharles Bradlaugh 
did. 

To the immortal glory of our metro- 
politan police, they did not blench. 
They carried the lady out, even as they 
earried Bradlaugh. But they did not 
dare to leave her at large as they left 
him. They held on to her like grim 
death until they had her safe under 
bolt and bar, until they had stripped 
her to see that she had no weapons 
concealed, until a temperate diet of 
bread and cocoa should have abated 
her périlous forces. She—and the rest 
of the terrible ten. 

For the moment we have time to 
breathe. But has the Government con- 
sidered the fact that, owing to the im- 
perfections of our law, these ladies 
will be at large again before many 
weeks are passed? I ask, in the name 
of the public, whether proper precau- 
tions have been taken. It is not 
enough for Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to sit there pale 
and determined, with drawn lips and 
folded arms, helplessly awaiting a re- 
newal of the assault—an assault the 
consequences of which no man can 
foresee. 

It is their duty without a moment’s 
delay to quadruple the police staff in- 





side the Hiouses of Parliament. West- 
minster snd Vauxhall Bridges should 
be strongly held by the Guards. If 
necessary, special constables should be 
enrolled. I am no coward, but IL do 
not want to see a repetition of the 
folly that found us unprepared in 1899. 

I submit, however, that if these pre- 
cautions are taken we might, perhaps, 
venture to let Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson 
and her friends out. As a taxpayer, I 
object to having to pay for her bread 
and cocoa when her husband is not 
only ready, but apparently even anx- 
ious, to previde a more generous diet 
at home. After all, if Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson is not afraid, surely the rest 
of us may pluck up a little. 

We owe something to Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson, both as one of our most 
distinguished artist craftsmen and as 
a most munificent contributor in crises 
where public interests have been at 
stake. If Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson must 
remain a prisoner while the Home 
Secretary is too paralyzed with terror 
to make that stroke of the pen for 
which every sensible person in the 
three kingdoms is looking to him, why 
on earth cannot she be imprisoned in 
her own house? We should still look 
ridiculous, but at least the lady would 
not be a martyr. 

I suppose nobody in the world really 
wishes io see one of the nicest women 
in England suffering from the coarsest 
indignity and the most injurious form 
of ill-treatment that the law could in- 
flict on a pickpocket. It gives us an 
air of having lost our tempers and 
made fools of ourselves, and of being 
incapable of acting generously now 
that we have had time to come to our 
senses. Surely, there can be no two 
opinions among sane people as_ to 
what we onght to do. 

Will not the Home-Secretary rescue 
us from «a ridiculous, an intolerable, 
and, incidentally, a revoltingly spite- 
ful and unmanly situation? 

Yours truly, 
G. Bernard Shaw, 

No. 10 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 





LETTER FROM MR. COBDEN SAN- 
DERSON. 





Mr. T. Cobden Sanderson writes to 
the London Chronicle: 

“On entering the prison, my wife 
was stripped of all her things save her 
wedding ring, and re-dressed in the 
clothing of the prison; and, in place 
of her name, was numbered with a 
number which is now her name, de- 
prived of all associations save those 
of the prison which is now her new 
and silent world. Her food—she is a 
vegetarian—consists of dry bread, tea 
or cocoa and potatoes. She is in soli- 
tary confinement for twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four. For 
one hour, in silence, she is—with 
other prisoners, six feet apart—walked 
backwards and forwards in a yard in 
the prison enclosure. In her cell she 
has for occupation the making of 
postmen’s bags. For reading, the 
Bible—that book of Revolutions! What 
a mockery!—and a book called ‘A 
Healthy Iiome,’ which, she says with 
a smile, is of no use to her there. 
She asked fer a Shakspeare; there was 
but one vclume in the prison and that 
was engaged. She asked for pen and 
paper, that she might write down her 
meditations. That was refused; it was 
against ike prison regulations. 

“She asked me—it was her only re- 
quest—-to apply to the Home Secretary 
on her bebalf, and on behalf of all 
‘prisoners and captives,’ to be allowed 
the use of pen and paper and ink, 
wherewith to deliver themselves of 
their thoughts, burning within them 
all day and all night, and unutterable. 
She makes no complaint for herself, 
but in isolation prays for the cause of 
women. Will that prayer be answered? 
Is there, then, no soul of woman really, 
no anything in the world? A world 
of shadows only? No man of heart, 
of genius, to bid all legislation stop, 
and the world’s vain turmoil cease, 
till woman shall have stepped with the 
help of mar. to where man stands, 
that, hand in hand and heart in heart, 
they may together climb the steep 
path of life? 

“Such, O foolish world and vain! 
such, if you will hear it, is the ap- 
peal, voiceless now, of the daughter 
of him who gave you bread.” 





The congress for the suppression of 
the white slave trade, lately held in 
Paris, decided to adopt a telegraphic 
code for the transmission of warnings. 

Rev. H. A. Buchtel, who has just 
been elected Governor of Colorado, is 
a Methodist preacher, and chancellor 
of Denver University. He is fifty-nine 
years old, and has been a missionary 
to Bulgaria in addition to holding var- 
ious pastorates. 

Wife-desertion in Chicago has in- 
creased nearly 100 per cent. within the 
last three years, according to Presi- 
dent E. J. Brundage, of the Cook 
County Board. In 1902, 557 deserted 
wives applied to the county agent for 
relief; in 1905, 939. The cost of assist- 
ing these women and their children 
last year was $14,216. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Harriet May Mills will sail for 
Europe on Noy. 27, accompanied by 
her mother and Miss Isabel Howland 
and Miss Caroline Crossett. She ex- 
pects to spend the winter in Rome, and 
looks forward with great pleasure to 
her well-earned vacation. 

Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, who is to be 
treated henceforth as a political of- 
fender, not as a felon, sends out from 
prison the message: “I am here on 
behalf of the working women, not for 
the rich, and those who play bridge 
with Lord Crewe and Mr. Asquith. I 
am sorry that they have taken me 
away from the .criminals, as I have 
come to have a great sympathy for 
them.” 

Lillian A. Field was elected County 
Superintendent of Schools for Arapa- 
hoe Co. (Denver) on the Republican 
ticket. Mrs. Gertrude A. Lee was the 
candidate on the Democratic and Labor 
tickets. Oddly enough, the only parties 
in Denver that nominated men for this 
office were the Prohibitionists and So- 
cialists. A number of other Colorado 
counties besides Denver also elected 
women superintendents. 


Mrs. Beverly Kennon of George- 
town, ID. C., great-granddaughter of 
Nelly Custis, has the wedding dress 
worn by Mrs. Martha Custis when she 
married Col. George Washington. It 
is of heavy, large-figured brocade, yel- 
lowed by age; the design is branches 
of roses with large-leafed vines be- 
tween the clusters. In addition to the 
gown there are the large bonnet, hand- 
kerchief, gloves and fan. When Mrs. 
Kennon married she wore the gown, 
and so did her mother and grand- 
mother before her. 


Mrs. William Grey, the founder of 
the Maria Grey Training College for 
Women at Brondesbury, England, has 
lately died, aged ninety. Woman and 
Progress (London) says: “Mrs. Grey 
was one of the earliest advocates of 
the -higher education of women, and 
took a prominent part in founding the 
National Union for Improving the Ed- 
ucation of Women, an organization 
out of which the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company developed. Mrs. Grey 
was also a well-known supporter of 
the women’s suffrage mcevement.” 

Dr. Anita Augspurg of Hamburg, a 
leader of the radical wing of woman 
suffragists in Germany, was arraigned 
on Novy. 19 on the charge of libelling 
the police in a newspaper article. A 
crowd struggled to gain entrance to 
the court. The evidence of the police 
was contradictory, and Dr. Augspurg 
charged them with perjury. This led 
to a wrangle, during which voices in 
the court room shouted: “What do we 
eare for women? Throw them into 
the Elbe! We don’t want woman 
rule!” ‘The hoodlum element is op- 
posed to equal rights for women in 
Germany as well as in America. The 
outcome of the trial had not been re- 
ported when we went to press. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president 
of the International Order of King’s 
Daughters, died last week at her home 
in New York City, in her 79th year. 
The first circle of King’s Daughters 
was organized at her house in 1886. 
The society now numbers its members 
by hundreds of thousands, and carries 
on a great variety of benevolent work. 
Mrs. Bottome’s maiden name was Mc- 
Donald. She was educated at Pro- 
fessor Greenleaf’s school in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where her early life was passed 
and where she married the Rev. Dr. 
Frank Bottome of the Methodist 
Church. She was at one time an as- 
sociate editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Besides copious contributions 
to the religious press, she was the 
author of “A Sunshine Trip to the 
Orient,” “Death and Life,” “Seven 
Questions After Easter’ and “Crumbs 
from the King’s Table.” She was in 
demand as a lecturer, and for 25 years 
had conducied Bible talks. She was 
also connected with the women’s 
branch of the International Medical 
Mission. She leaves three sons, two 
of them ministers and one a lawyer. 
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WOMEN VS. WAR. 





War, in all its forms, international 
and domestic, has ever been and is 
still the greatest curse of the human 
race. Whether it take the form of na- 
tion against nation, or of an organized 
government against its own people as 
in Russia and Turkey, it is legalized 
robbery, repe and murder—fthe sum 
of all villainies. 

A remarkable book on “The Moral 
Damage of War,” just issued by Ginn 
& Co., deserves the persual of every 
woman, and especially of every suf- 
fragist. ‘The facts narrated are so 
shocking as to make the coldest-heart- 
ed reader shudder. They shake one’s 
faith in human nature, or, at least, in 
masculine human nature organized 
politically, when we recognize the ut- 
ter selfishness which characterizes so 
much of human conduct. 

Especially do the facts detailed show 
the crying need of women’s participa- 
tion in politics. War and peace are 
determinel by votes. Where but in 
the votes of the mothers of men can 
we hope to find sufficient appreciation 
of the value of human life to overcome 
the brutality of existing political re- 
lations? 

Here is America—a nominal re- 
public, theoretically a democracy, act- 
ually an aristocracy of sex—absolute- 
ly free from danger of successful at- 
tack by any other nation—wasting an- 
nually more than one hundred million 
dollars on its navy alone. The hard 
earnings of labor are squandered upon 
a useless and pernicious military ex- 
penditure. More than half of all our 
national taxes are spent in paying the 
principal and interest of an enormous 
war debt, thereby building up an in- 
dustrial feudalism upon soil conse- 
crated, as our ancestors fondly hoped, 
to liberty and justice. Every home in 
the land is heavily taxed to pay “the 
price of past and anticipated blood- 
shed. Poverty, vice and crime, phy- 
sical and moral disease are preventible 
evils. But they can only be pre- 
vented by wise and humane legisla- 
tion. 

When will the women of America 
awake to their duty and opportunity 
as citizens of the great republic? How 
long will they be content to be ciphers 
in the everlasting conflict between 
good and evil? Civic improvement 
will languish and reform will be in- 
definitely postponed until women in- 
sist upon doing their part in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. Until then, class 
legislation will continue to despoil 
the homes, which can have no adequate 
representation without the votes of 
women. A. B. B. 





ANOTHER COLORADO CANARD. 





A despatch from Colorado—anony- 
mous, »f course— asserts that ‘“‘recog- 
nized leaders” of the Democratic and 
Republican parties, who prefer to re- 
main anonymous in order not to be 
recognized, say that woman suffrage 
is rapidly becoming a farce, and that 
“the rank and file of citizens, women 
included, wish the fair sex eliminated 
from politics.” 

Equal suffrage was granted in Col- 
orado thirteen years ago by an act of 
the Legislature, ratified by a referen- 
dum vote. After ten years’ experience 
of it as a statute, “the rank and file 
of citizens, women included,” incor- 
porated it into the State constitution 
by a constitutional amendment adopt- 
ed almost without opposition. That 
ought to settle the question whether 
they wish to eliminate it or not. 

We are told that whenever the ma- 
jority of women want the ballot, they 
will get it. Whenever the majority of 
women in any equal suffrage State 
want to get rid of the ballot, it is safe 
to predict that they will get rid of it. 
But there is nowhere any movement 
in that direction. 

The same anonymous despatch says 
that the same anonymous leaders of 
both parties have decided that here- 
after no woman shall be nominated 


for the Legislature; that “women are 
not wanted,” as is shown by the fact 





that the tLree women lately nominat- 
ed by the Democrats and the one 
nominated by the Socialists were all 
defeated. Naturally, since they were 
atl nominated on minority tickets, They 
were defeated along with the men on 
the same tickets, and for the same rea- 
sons. Even in the equal suffrage States, 
the party that tenders a legislative 
nomination to a woman is usually a 
minority party that wants someone to 
stand up for a principle with the cer- 
tainty of being knocked down. Miss 
Katherine L. Craig, the Republican 
nominee for Colorado State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was 
elected along with the rest of the Re- 
publican candidates. When a woman’s 
name happens to be on the winning 
ticket, the people evidently have no 
objection to voting for her. 

In Wyoming, where women have 
had the full ballot for 37 years, no 
woman has ever gone to the Legisla- 
ture. The men say that women could 
be elected, but that they do not care 
to run. in the three other equal suf- 
frage States, there have never been 
more than three women in any one 
Legislature at any one time. The 
prophecy, which still grows wild in 
England, that women would prove 
such keen and indefatigable office- 
seekers as almost to crowd men out of 
legislative halls, has not been realized 
anywhere in America. And the fact 
that it has not been realized is now 
being used as an argument against 
woman’s ballot! As Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson said, when it was first object- 
ed, in advance, that the best women 
would not vote, and afterwards, under 
school suffrage, that only the best wo- 
‘men voted, “It is very hard to satisfy 
our opponents.” 

A. S. B. 





SOME SAMPLE LETTERS. 





In response to a letter from Miss 
Kate M. Gordon of New Orleans, ask- 
ing her co-operation in the effort to 
secure the submission of an amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution allow- 
ing women to vote, the following let- 
ter has been received from a lady who 
is at the head of an educational insti- 
tution for girls in Georgia: 

“My Dear Madam: I am one of the 
Southern women who recognize the 
right of women to enfranchisement, 
on the ground that every owner of 
property has a right to a voice in the 
law; but I do not believe in the ex- 
pediency of the movement. 

“We Southern women recognize our 
right, but we do not care to vote, 
therefore I cannot be of any help to 
you in the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Commenting on this, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley says in a private letter: 

“To see the right and doubt the ex- 
pediency, ends in all the cruelties of 
child labor for defenseless little girls 
only nominally ten years old, in 
Georgia. 

“Women shirk the duty of using 
even the right of petition under this 
reasoning, and such constructive and 
remedial laws as might be enacted 
pending our enfranchisement, are left 
unsought. I think we can never bear 
too hard on the point that omitting to 
claim this right ends in shirking the 
duty to protect the weak, which can be 
performed in no other possible way.” 

At Mrs. Flerence Kelley's sugges- 
tion, a lawyer in a New England State 
wrote to his Representative in Con- 
gress, making a similar request. The 
Congressman answered that he 
thought the matter should be left to 
the different States to settle for them- 
selves. He added: 

“IT am perfectly willing that the good 
women of our State and every other 
should enjoy the right to vote just as 
soon as they want it. I think you will 
agree with me that in our State they 
have only to ask for it to have it 
granted them promptly. . . The 
whole difficulty lies with the women 
themselves. They don’t want the right 
of suffrage. They have it in school 
matters here now, but none of them 
exercise it.” 

The Congressman’s letter converted 
the lawyer, and he writes to Miss Gor- 
den: 

“Here the majority of women will 
not even sign a petition for suffrage. A 
few, and a few only, ask for a hear- 
ing, and but few attend.” 

The gentleman is imperfectly in- 
formed. Many largely-attended hear- 
ings have been had in past years in 
his State, and within a month there 
was a hearing which crowded the Sen- 
ate Chamber to overflowing. He con- 
tinues: 

“If one-half, yes, if one-third of the 
women would ask for it, the Legisla- 
ture would grant it, I have no doubt. 
Personally, I am in favor of the prop- 
osition, whenever the call is made.” 

Not one-half, or one-third, or even 
one-tenth, of the women in any State 
ever petitioned for any of the changes 
which have revolutionized the laws 
regarding women’s educational and 
property rights within the last half 
century. Today everybody approves 
of them; but every one of them was 
granted at the request not of the ma- 
jority of women, but of a persistent 





few, There have been more petitions 
for suffrage than for any of these pre- 
vious improvements. 

As to the school vote, in this gen- 
tleman’s State it is limited to women 
taxpayers, so that most women could 
not vote at school elections if they 
wished. The schools of the State are 
excellent, and the women see no spe- 
cial need that they should be changed. 
Finally, the political complexion of 
the State is overwhelmingly one way; 
as a rule, there is no contest, and 
nomination is equivalent to election. 
In cities where there is a lively con- 
test, as in Boston and Cleveland, 
women use their school vote by thou- 
sands, and generally on the right side. 

Neither women nor men vote as 
largely at school elections as at the 
bigger elections. In Kansas, women 
were given the school vote in 1861. 
Few used it. In 1887 they were given 
full municipal suffrage. At once their 
vote greatly increased, and has grown 
at succeeding elections. 

In Colorado women were given the 
school vote in 1877. Few voted. In 
1893 they were given full suffrage, and 
the State Legislature, by a practically 
unanimous vote of both houses, has 
declared that “ever since, women have 
exercised the right as generally as 
men.” A. 8. B. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in DesMoines writes, in re- 
newing her subscription: “I could 
not do without the Journal. 1 
consider it the ‘Literary Digest’ of the 
suffrage work.” 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERA- 
TION UNDER FIRE. 





We have been so accustomed to re- 
gard Margaret Haley and the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation as a power work- 
ing for righteousness that it is some- 
thing of a shock to find them regarded 
in some quarters in an exactly oppo- 
site light. 

The Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate of Nov. 7 devotes three ponderous 
articles, pearly five pages of fine type, 
to setting forth the iniquity of the 
Teachers’ Federation in general and of 
Miss Haley in particular. Meetings to 
denounce them have been held in sey- 
eral Chicago churches, and even Unity, 
which is generally broad-minded, ex- 
presses the editorial opinion that they 
have been somewhat in fault. They 
may have been—everyone is human— 
but the elaborate presentation of the 
case against them in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate is not convincing. 

We are informed that ‘under the 
leadership of Miss Margaret Haley, 
the business agent, and Miss Cather- 
ine Goggin, the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation has become so powerful 
that it practically dominates the 
school board in those matters in which 
it has an interest;’”’ that “the Federa- 
tion, in carrying out its policy, has 
undertaken that which will do great 
harm to the public school system, not 
only in Chicago, but throughout the 
country; for Miss Haley is not only 
the leader of the Chicayo Federation 
of Teacher, but she is president of the 
National Federation of Teachers, and 
undoubtedly will endeavor to have 
public school teachers in every com- 
munity in the country apply the pol- 
icy which has been adopted by the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, namely, 
the unionizing of the teachers.” 

If there is in the country any set of 
overworked and underpaid people who 
need to form a union for their own 
defence, it is the women teachers. 

It is asserted that the Federation 
sacrifices the interests of the children 
to the interests of the teachers; and the 
sapient suggestion is made that if the 
back pay due to the Ohicago teachers 
had been permanently withheld from 
them, this money would have sufficed 
to furnish fifty kindergarten rooms. 
And, no doubt, if their entire salaries 
had been withheld, the money would 
have sufliced to furnish a great many 
more. It is directly for the interest 
of the children that the teachers 
should be adequately paid, should not 
be tired out, and should not be forced 
to teach classes of too large size. 

David Swing Ricker, of the Chicago 
Tribune, is especially bitter. He as- 
serts that “Miss Haley wanted power. 
And it was political power thiv. she 
wanted. She was disqualified for vot- 
ing at :-unicipal elections. Her fol- 
lowers were not enfranchised. Miss 
Haley was ambitious. She knew that 
her ends could be accomplished only 
through the ballot. Miss Haley joined 
her forces “with the forces of unionized 
labor. ‘he teachers lent their brains 
to the trade unionists, and in turn the 
trade unionists lent their ballots to 
Miss Haley.” 

Mr. Ricker asserts that “Mayor 
Dunne allowed Miss Haley practically 
to dictate his appointments to the 
board of education;” that “men of large 
affairs and city officials were kept 
waiting in the ante-office while Mayor 
Dunne received advice from this “walk- 
ing delegate’ of the teachers’ union.” 

There is much more of the same 
kind, and a pretty evident tendency 
to whip Mayor Dunne over the shoul- 





ders of his appointees to the school 
board. 


The present causes of disagreement 
are somewhat hard for outsiders to 
understand; but the conduct of the old 
board of education had been so fla- 
grantly disgraceful, and several of 
Mayor Dunne’s appointees to the new 
board are women of such high charac- 
ter and national reputation, that it 
will take pretty clear evidence to con- 
vince the general public of their being 
greatly in fault. Meanwhile the cor- 
porations and the people who do not 
want the teachers to have much say 
about the schools are trying to have 
the control of the Chicago schools 
transferred from the city to the State 
government. 





EPISCOPALIANS AID TEACHERS. 





At a recent meeting in New York of 
the executive committee of the Church 
Association for the Advancement of 
the Interests of Labor, the following 
resolution was adopted and ordered 
sent to the secretary of the New York 
Teachers’ Association: 

Whereas, The Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests 
of Labor believes justice demands 
equal pay for equal work, without sex 
discrimination; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That said Association 
sympathizes with the efforts of women 
teachers to accomplish this object, and 
will be glad to give any aid in the 
power or the Society. 


MORE FOR HOGS THAN FOR 
BABIES. 








The Department of Agriculture 
spends $7.000,000 on plant health and 
animal health every year, but, with 
the exception of the splendid work 
done by Drs. Wiley, Atwater and | 
Benedict, Congress does not directly 
appropriate one cent for promoting the 
physical well-being of babies. Thou- 
sands have been expended in stamping 
out cholera among swine, but not one 
dollar was ever voted for eradicating 
pneumonia umong human beings. 
During the next census period more 
than 6,000,000 infants under two years 
of age will end their little spans of 
life while mothers sit by and watch in 
utter helplessness. And yet this num- 
ber could probably be decreased by as 
much as one-half. But nothing is 
done.-—-Professor Norton, of Yale. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 





The Anglo-Russian says: 

We have received the following in- 
formation, for the accuracy of which 
we cannot take any responsibility, 
though it apparently comes from one 
intimately associated with the Russian 
Court: 


“St. Petersburg, Oct. 26. The incar- 
ceration of the eleven English women 
for their violent attack upon the Brit- 
ish Parliament has made a very fa- 
yorable impression upon the Russian 
Court. A Council of Ministers was 
immediately summoned, at which the 
Grand Duke Vladimir pointed out the 
danger of free speech, the rottenness 
of parliamentary government, and in- 
sisted that the opening of the new 
Duma should be abandoned. The Czar 
inquired whether the criminal English 
women were not incited by Russian 
lady anarchists, whether the moment 
was not opportune for an inter-govern- 
mental Congress for the suppression 
of anarchy, in which England, he felt, 
would now gladly join. It was furth- 
er decided to congratulate the British 
Government upon the victory over 
their internal enemies, and to offer the 
hospitality of Russian prisons, of Si- 
beria, and of the Arctic regions, for 
English suffragists in case the agita- 
tion spreads and there is not room 
enough in British prisons. It is 
thought that this offer is sure to re- 
move all misunderstandings between 
the two empires and lead them to an 
entente cordiale.” 





JUDGE LINDSEY’S CAMPAIGN. 





A friend in Denver, who favored 
Judge Lindsey’s candidacy, writes: 

“TI suppose you have heard the result 
of the campaign out here. It was 
about us I expected from the first. Un- 
der our straight ticket law, it was 
almost impossible to get people 
to vote independently, even though 
they wished to do so. The truth 
is, it was believed that no man 
could be elected in this State on an in- 
dependent ticket, no matter who he 
was or what he represented, so that 
people voted their straight party tick- 
ets, as a rule. Still, there were about 
20,000 people who took the pains to 
vote for Lindsey. Most of them were 
Republicans. Mr. Buchtel, the Repub- 
lican candidate, ran behind his ticket, 
showing that Lindsey’s vote came 
mainly from Republicans. This was 
generally conceded. 

“Lindsey had no party machine, no 
organization, and very little money. 
He repudiated the support of the Speer 
Democratic city organization because 
of its alliance with the gamblers and 
the dive element, and because they 
wanted him to run a county ticket 
made up of their men; and through 
this refusal he lost the support of the 
Denver Post. He paid his own rail- 
road fare and_ telephone toils, 
and has_ incurred nearly $3,000 





in debts, which he expects to 
clear off during the coming year by 


lecturing and writing and giving up 
part of his salary. No one who knows 
him doubts that he will pay every cent 
of it. You can have no conception of 
the struggle he had to face; but he 
says he is feeling better, mentally and 
physically, than when he started into 
the fight. 

“He bas over two years to serve as 
judge of the juvenile court before his 
term expires, but his court is to be di- 
vided this winter, and ‘the gang’ will 
get him if they can. They are bitter 
against him. His friends fear he will 
either be let out, or tendered a court 
so unsatisfactory to him that he can- 
not accept it. He is not discouraged, 
however, and will keep up the fight. 

“If the Democratic State Convention 
had been allowed to do what it wished 
to do, make Lindsey its regular nomi- 
nee, and had repudiated its corpora- 
tion chairman, there would have been 
no doubt of his election; but people 
here do not seem to know how to vote 
any thing but straight party tickets; 

ar «afraid to scratch their ballots 
under our cumbersome ballot law. 

“Lindsey’s campaign afforded him an 
opportunity to talk to the people of 
the State cn the necessity for new bal- 
lot laws, and to warn them that his 
court is to be divided this winter and 
that the gang will down him if they 
can. He is stronger with the people 
than ever before; but anyone in this 
State will tell you that the vote for 
an independent candidate is no indi- 
cation of the sentiment of the 


people. That sentiment cannot 
be expressed under our ballot 
law. If we can get these laws 


changed, as I believe we can, as a re- 
sult of this fight, it will be more than 
worth all the trials and struggles it 
has cost.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Silver Crown: Another Book of 
Fables. Ky Laura E. Richards. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25. 

The uppearance of a new book of 
fables by Mrs. Richards is an event. 
No woman in America can approach 
her in the rare art of teaching truth 
in the »idest and most delightful of 
methods, i. e., by parables and fables. 
They are marked by quaint humor, 
and sometimes by deep wisdom. Some 
are funny, like “The Grumpy Saint,” 
many re beautiful and _ touching, 
others. so tragical as to make the 
reader shudder. A taste of their qual- 
ity will give a better idea of them than 
any amount of description. Here are 
a few: 

The Serpent. 

Three boys were playing together in 
a field; and as they played, one pass- 
ing by called to them: “Beware! In the 
corner of that field is a poisonous ser- 
pent, whose bite is death.” 

“Alas!” said one child. “How terri- 
ble, to think that anything evil should 
be in a place so lovely! Let me flee 
from it!” and he wept, and ran from 


the place. 
“Why,” said the second child, 
“should such a thing be here? What 


is the reason of it?” and he found him 
a safe place, and sat down to ponder 
on the matter. 

The third child picked up a stone. 
“Show it tu me!’ he said. 

Hell Gate. 

Hell Gate clanged behind the youth, 
and those without stood and looked 
one upon another. 

First came his friend, and said to 
the keeper of the gate: 

“Let him out! He is young, and his 
work still to do. Who knows but he 
may amend, and do it yet?’ 

Next came his Love, and clasped the 
bars, and wept upon them. 

“Let him out!” she cried. ‘We are 
too young to die, and without him I 
cannot live.” 

Last came his mother, for she had a 
long way to come. 

“What is all this ado?” she said. 
“Let me in to him!’’ and she broke the 
bars and entered. 

The Pot. 

The sreat Pot boiled and bubbled 
over the crackling flames. Fat and 
lean, sweet and bitter, had gone to fill 
it, and all seethed merrily together. 
“Hubble bubble!” said the Pot. 

Now it came to pass after a time 
that a certain part of what was within 
rose to the top and mantled there, 
frothing and eddying. 

“I am the cream!” it said. “This is 
my proper place, the top of the Pot. 
Under me the mass seethes darkling, 
and from it I rise to light and air. My 
glory rejoices; this is as it should be!” 

Now came the Cook, and lifted the 
lid of the Pot and looked in. “Ah!” 


he said. “The scum has risen, and 
must be taken off, lest the meat be 
spoiled.” And he took it off. 


“Hubble bubble!” said the Pot. 
The Spirit. 

A man was toiling, seeking, toil- 
ing, by hot sun and cold moon, with 
pickaxe and with spade; and as he 
toiled there came a bright Spirit, and 
looked him in the face and smiled. 

“Who are you, fair Spirit?’ asked 
the man. And the other answered, 
“My name is Truth!” 

Then the man threw down his pick 
and spade, and ran, and brought cost- 
ly robes «nd wrapped the Spirit in 
them; and set him on a throne, and 
bound him fast with chains of gold, 
and covered his face with a veil of 
precious web, and fell down and wor- 
shipped him. Happy man was he! 

Now by and by as he worshipped a 
traveler came by that way, and 
stopped to look. 

“Fair answer to 


your prayers, 
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brother!’ said the traveler. “What 
‘God do you worship?” 

And the man said, “The Spirit of 
Truth.” 

“Nay! said the other; “how can 
that be? 1 met that Spirit but now 
upon the road. Gipsying along he 
was, light-foot, light-clad, and over 
his shoulder pickaxe and spade.” 

Then the man cried out in tefror, 
and ran to the throne, and pulled the 
veil away, and tore the robes apart: 
and lo! the veil holding empty air, and 
the great robes folded in upon them- 
selves, und the gold chains binding 
them. 

The Thorn. 

When the youth started, he passed 
through the Forbidden Wood, and wan- 
dered there, plucking and tasting the 
fruit, smelling the flowers, evil and 
sweet; and as he plucked and smelled, 
it chanced that a thorn entered his 
breast, for it lay open. He took little 
heed, for he was young, and the life 
strong in him; so the thorn made its 
way in, and presently was buried in 
the flesh; and he forgot it, for it gave 
him no hurt. 

By and by he came out of that wood, 
and shook the dust of it from his feet, 
and set his face toward the mountains, 
for a voice told him that there he 
should find his life and his Love. And 
so it fell, for as he fared on, his Love 
came to meet him, and he knew her 
and she him. Then each held out arms 
of longing, and embraced the other 
tenderly, speaking fond words; but 
when the maiden pressed her arms 
about the man, a pang shot through 
his breast, bitter as death; and he 
trembled, for he knew it for the 
piercing of the thorn. 

The man set his teeth, that he might 
make no outcry, and then he looked 
at his Love: and see! she was snow- 


pale, and held her heart with both 
hands, as if in pain. 
“What is it?’ cried the man. “What 


hurts my Love?’ And she answered, 
“I know not; a pang shot through my 
heart, bitter as death.” 

“Oh, Love, what like was the pang?” 
cried the the man; and heard her 
words before she spoke; for she said, 
“Like the piercing of a thorn!” 

The Torch-Bearer. 

A voice came ringing down the way: 
“Room! room for the Torch-bearer! 
room for the keeper of the gates of 
Tomorrow! room! 

“Ah! yes,” I said. “It is he, the 
great sage,“who has lightened the 
world-shadows this many a _ year. 
Who should bear the torch but he?” 

I looked, and the sage passed, his 
arms folded on his breast, his calm 
eyes - bent forward, seeing many 
things; but no torch was in his hand. 

And 3till the cry came ringing down 
the world’s way: “Room for the Torch- 
bearer! make way! make way for the 
keeper of the gates of Tomorrow!” 

“Ah!” I said. “It will be the mighty 
leader, then;.he who so long has mar- 
shalled our hosts, and led us whither- 
soever he would with a wave of his 
hand. Hail to him, hail to the Master 
of Armies!” 

But as I looked, the Master passed, 
and his truncheon hung low by his 
side, and his eyes looked downward, 
remembering; and no torch was in his 
hand. 

Yet stiil, as I marvelled, came that 
great cry ringing down the world’s 
way, and now it sounded loud in my 
ears: 

“Room! room! Make way, give place! 
The Torch-bearer comes. Make way 
for the keeper of the gates of God!” 

And once .more I looked. 

Ah! bare and dusty were her feet, 
the little woman; and she went bowed, 
and stumbled on the rough stones, for 
the great torch hung heavy in her 
hand, and heavy the babe on her arm; 
but he sat there as on a throne, and 
laughed and leaped as he sat, and 
clutched the living torch and shook it, 
flinging the blaze abroad, and the 
world-way lightened before him. 





The Study of a Novel. By Sel- 
den L. Whitcomb, A. M., Boston, U. 8. 
A. D. C. Heath & Co. 1906. 

This treatise on the novel, consid- 
ered as a distinct branch of literature, 
is designed as a text-book for teachers 
and students. The independent and 
influential position that prose fiction 
has taken in modern literature justi- 
fies and demands the scientific analy- 
sis which this work affords. This 
analysis concerns itself with structure 
external and consecutive, with plot, 
settings, dramatis personae, character- 
ization; subject matter, style, composi- 
tion, shaping forces, influence, rhe- 
toric, aesthetic quality, and interest. 
Under these general headings, more 
than two hundred minor points are 
treated witb precision and abundant 
wealth of reference and illustration. 
We have here set forth the anatomy 
or skeleton, so to speak, which is 
vivified by the genius and individuality 
of the author. The increasing com- 
plexity of modern life makes the read- 
ing of novels more and more essential 
to social education. To most people, 
especially to women, they afford a 
relief from industrial monotony, and 
an escape from mental stagnation. 
This treatise will be found valuable 
and suggestive. 

H. B. B. 





SHARP POINTS FOR MRS. CORBIN. 





An Evanston woman, Kate Gouger, 
sends the following witty squib to the 
Chicago Record-Herald: 

“Mrs. Corbin again warns us that 


woman suffrage means socialism and 

free love, because some socialists be- 

lieve in woman suffrage, and sume 

socialists in Europe believe in free 

love. Therefore, according to her logic, 

ee are free lovers and social- 
its. 

“By the same logic Mrs. Corbin is 
herself an anarchist, because Emma 
Goldman is an anarchist, and also an 
anti-suffragist. Therefore, both Mrs. 
Corbin and Emma Goldman are anar- 
chists. 

“By the same logic the president of 
the Illinois antis is also a_ saloon- 
keeper, for almost all saloon-keepers 
are anti-suffragists, and of course she 
must also be, if an anti. 

“Gamblers, thugs and all evil people 
are opposed to women voting. There- 
fore—But why keep up such foolish 
argumen:? And yet in self-defense we 
must, if the lady herself keeps it up.” 





NOT MORE THAN SIXTY HOURS. 





Justices Olmsted, Deuel and Wyatt, 
of the New York Court of Special Ses- 
sions, have united in an opinion up- 
holding the State labor law forbidding 
the employment of women in factories 
and workhouses for more than sixty 
hours a week. In the last few months 
Deputy Factory Inspector Walling and 
his aids have had nearly a hundred 
employers arrested for alleged viola- 
tion of that section of the law. These 
cases were pending in Special Ses- 
sions, but after the decision was an- 
nounced all pleaded guilty. Sentences 
were suspended. From now on, it. was 
said, employers guilty of violating this 
section of the law will not be spared. 

Justice Olmsted wrote the opinion, 
in the course of which he said: 

“There is a distinction between a 
law which prohibits the employment 
of a woman for the slightest period 
of time during certain hours, and one 
which limits the number of hours in a 
day or a week during which she may 
be employed at factory work. A law 
which attempts to limit the number of 
hours of labor of a woman employed 
in a factory may well be a health regu- 
lation aud a proper legislative exer- 
cise of the State’s police power. There 
has been no adjudication of this law 
by the Appellate Court of this State. 
The courts of last resort in four other 
States, however, have passed upon this 
question of the hours of labor of 
women under statutes and constitu- 
tional provisions quite similar to those 
under consideration. In Massachu- 
setts, Commonwealth against Hamiiton 
Manufacturing Company, 120 Mass., 
383; in Nebraska, Venhan against 
State, 91 Northwest Rep., 421, and in 
Washington, State of Washington 
against Buchanan, 29 Wash. Rep., 602, 
the courts upheld the constitutionality 
of acts which limited the number of 
hours during which women labor in 
factories in those several States.” 





MRS. FAWCETT ON THE SUFFRA- 
' GETTES. 





Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
writes to the London Times: 


Fawcett 





In your necessarily summarized re- 
port this morning of the women’s suf- 
frage meeting held at Tunbridge Wells, 
under the auspices of the National Un- 
ion of Women Workers, no mention is 
made of its most interesting feature. 
After my own address and the read- 
ing of papers by the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Lyttelton und Mrs. Bruce Glasier, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins (the authoress . of 
“The Magnetic North’) sent up her 
name desiring to speak. She described 
her own recent experience in regard 
to the group of women suffragists, 
eleven of whom are now in prison. She 
said she had read the accounts of their 
proceedings in the press and cordially 
condemned them. Feeling, however, 
that her knowledge of them and their 
methods .was necessarily incompiete 
in the absence of personal observa- 
tion, she thought she ought to attend 
some of their meetings. She did so, 
and, instead of finding them to be 
what they had been described, she dis- 
covered that they were a body of ear- 
nest, sincere and self-sacrificing peo- 
ple, and that what had been written 
about tham was: “extraordinarily and 
flagranily untrue.” 

I have known Mrs. Cobden-Sander- 
son for 30 years. I was not in the 
police-court on Wednesday when she 
was before the magistrate, but I find 
it absolutely impossible to believe that 
she bit, or scratched, or screamed, or 
behaved otherwise than like the re- 
fined woman she is. Miss Robins was 
in the polive-court on Wednesday, and 
absolutely denies that the behavior of 
any of the accused women was wild 
and hysterical. 

Many of us have worked persistently 
and quietly by voice and pen for wo- 
men’s suffrage for the best part of 
half a century. During that time four 
Prime Ministers—Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman—have de- 
clared themselves convinced of the 


justice of the claim of women 
to representation. Other eminent 
men, among whom I may men- 


tion Archbishop Temple, Sir George 
Grey, the colonial statesman, and 
Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder 
of London, have given us the benefit 
of their public support; we also have 
the example of the practical success 
of women's suffrage in New Zealand 
and Australia. But nothing is done 
here in England materially to forward 
the success of the women’s suffrage 





movemen:. Under these circumstances 
a group of women, a few only of 


whom are known to me, have deliber- 
ately adopted other and more sensa- 
tional meihods to force the attention 
of the country to the claim of women 
to share in the advantages of repre- 
sentation. The real responsibility for 
these sensational methods lies with 
the politiciens, misnamed statesmen, 
who will not attend to a demand for 
justice until it is accompanied by some 
form of violence. Every kind of in- 
sult and abuse is hurled at the women 
who have adopted these methods, es- 
pecially by the “reptile” press. But I 
hope the more old-fashioned suffra- 
gists will stand by them; and I take 
this opportunity of saying that in my 
opinion, fer from having injured the 
movement, they have done more dur- 
ing the lust twelve months to bring it 
within the region of practical politics 
than we bave been able to accomplish 
in the same number of years. 

The whole tone of the woman's 
meeting at Tunbridge-Wells was, by 
an overwhelming majority, in har- 
mony with the views I have endeay- 
ored here to express. I was precluded 
by the rules and precedents of the Na- 
tional Union of Women Workers from 
putting a resolution to the meeting ex- 
pressing sympathy with the eleven 
prisoners. But the feeling of the meet- 
ing was so marked that I had no hesi- 
tation in publicly asking Miss Robins 
to convey to the prisoners informally 
what she had seen of the sympathies 
of the large audience which crowded 
the building in every part. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 





MRS. McLAREN’S LAST MESSAGE. 





The death in Edinburgh of Mrs. 
Priscilla Bright McLaren, sister of 
John Bright, at the age of 92, gives a 
pathetic interest to a message that 
was sent in her name on the subject 
of the Suffragettes while she was on 
her death-bed. Mrs. Despard, the 
secretary pro tem of the Women’s So- 
cial and Political Union, writes that 
the message has been handed to that 
body by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. It is 
in these terms: 





“Edinburzh National Society for Wo- 

men’s Suffrage, Nov. 3, 1906. 

“Dear Friends—On behalf of the 
Edinburgh National Society for Wo- 
men’s Suffrage we send you our heart- 
felt sympathy in the trying circum- 
stances in which you are placed. We 
offer you, too, our warm admiration 
for the neble courage and self-sacri- 
fice which you have manifested in 
your earnest efforts to improve the 
conditious of the women of our coun- 
try. 

“These efforts, we feel assured, will 
bear fruit at a very early date in the 
passing of that measure of pure jus- 
tice for which so many of us have now 
for nearly half a century, by every 
constitutional means, striven in vain. 

“Assuring you of our continued sym- 
pathy and support, we are, yours faith- 
fully, 

“(For)) Priscilla Bright McLaren, 

“President, 
“J. C. Methven.” 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 

Newton.—The League met on the 
evening of Nov. 12 at Laselle Semi- 
nary. The suffragists and the ‘‘Antis” 
had both asked leave to speak to the 
students. The faculty were willing, 
but thought they could afford only one 
evening for both. The Antis declined 
to meet the suffragists, as the M. A. 
O. F. E. S. W. makes it a cast-iron rule 
not to allow its speakers to present 
their case, except on condition that no 
one shall be permitted to reply. The 
suffragists said that, under these cir- 
cumstances, they would state the argu- 
ments of the opposition and their own 
too. Mrs. DB. N. L. Walton opened 
the debate, presenting with spirit the 
usual objections. Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson made a convincing re- 
ply. Mrs. Harriet A. Eager gave an 
inspiring address, showing the girls 
how conditions have changed since 
their grandmothers’ time, and urging 
them to help their less prosperous sis- 
ters. Miss Amy Swankie Cameron, of 
England, was in the audience. Being 
called on, she gave an interesting ac- 
count of the movement in her country. 
Piano solos by Miss Heath and Miss 
Sisson, students at the Seminary, en- 
livened the evening. A Newton lady 
writes: 

“The chapel at Laselle was well 
filled with students, teachers and our 
own League members. Suffrage liter- 
ature was distributed. The audience 
seemed to enjoy the speaking, and was 
quite responsive.” 





Young People’s Club: In the parlors 
of Social Service House, North Bennet 
street, Boston, on a recent evening, 
Senorita Huidobro addressed the mem- 
bers and friends of the Young People’s 
Equal Rights Club on “How will the 
ballot benefit women?” Miss Fera, 
one of the members, followed with an 
excellent paper in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Miss Ida BD. Hall presided. A 
social tea closed a most interesting 
evening. 





Connecticut Valley.—The Connecti- 
cut Valley BE. S. A. held its annuai 
meeting in Springfield on Nov. 9. The 
president, Mrs. Georgianna Clarke, of 
Holyoke, presided. Reports were giv- 
en from the associations in the Con- 
necticut Valley, all showing an in- 
crease in membership, and Mrs. Eager 





gave a report of the State annual 
meeting in Lowell. Mrs. Pager recom- 


mended that Lucy Stone’s birthday, 
Aug. 13, should be celebrated annually, 
for the sake of the young girls grow- 
ing up to whom the knowledge of her 
life would be an inspiration. Officers 
were elected as follows President, 
Mrs. Georgianna I. Clarke, of Holy- 
oke; treasurer, Mrs. Henrietta Nah- 
mer, of Springfield; secretary, Mrs. E. 
P. Bragg, of West Springfield. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Eager spoke 
on “The Legislature versus Women 
and Children,” and William Lloyd 
Garrison gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the recent developments in 
Englan‘. 





Worcester.—The League met at the 
home of its chairman, Mrs. E. C. Mar- 
ble. The call to the State annual 
meeting was read. Mrs. Fowler was 
appointed to represent the League on 
the State Board of Directors. Dele- 
gates to the annual meeting were ap- 
pointed by the chair: Mrs. A. A. Bige- 
low and Mrs. Harvey Smith. The al- 
ternates were Mrs. E. J. Lothrop and 
Mrs. Helen A. Estabrook. The quar 
terly letter was reviewed. It was 
voted to subscribe for ten copies of 
“Progress” for distribution. The re- 
port was read of Prof. Zeublin’s lecture 
given before the Worcester Woman's 
Club. Subject, “Cultured Democracy.” 
It was full of thought and had a word 
for woman suffrage. Selections were 
read from the biography of Dr. Emily 
Blackwell published in the Woman’s 
Journal. It was voted to raise money 
for current expenses by subscription 
as last year. 

Anna G. Fowler, Secretary. 





East HKoston.—The annual mveting 
of the League was held November 13. 
The first part of the evening was de- 
voted to business, consisting of reports 
of committees and the election of offi- 
cers, which resulted as_ follows: 
President, Mrs. Judith W. Smith; vice- 
presidents, Miss Frances H. Turner, 
Mrs. Louise H. Day, Mrs. Jennie S. 
Merrick; secretary, Miss Ellen B. Tom- 
linson; treasurer, Miss Emma L. Pet- 
erson; directors, Miss Blizabeth A. 
Turner, Miss Eliza D. Graham, Miss 
Mary D. Day, Mrs. Mary T. F. Ryder, 
Mrs. Julia A. Campbell, Mrs. Isabella 
Ensworth, Mr. Charles T. Witt, Mrs. 
Emma B. Crane and Mrs. Lauretta 
Richardson. 





TARBELL FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Gage i. Tarbell, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of New York, said to be the only one 
of its prominent officials who came 
through the recent investigation 
wholly unscathed, declared himself 
emphatically in favor of woman suf- 
frage in his speech at the annual ban- 
quet of the New England Women’s 
Life Underwriters’ Association, held in 
Boston on Noy, 19. 


This organization is the only one of 
its kind in the world. It has 39 mem- 
bers, and despite their pursuing an oc- 
cupation so unusual for women, they 
are not at all a masculine-looking 
body. The president, Mrs. Florence 
BE. Shaal, a very able business woman, 
is small and extremely feminine in 
aspect, and both she and the others 
wore pretty and fashionable clothes. 
The National Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will not admit them to member- 
ship, and it was perhaps their sense of 
grievance over this exclusion that led 
them to invite Miss Blackwell to be 
one of the speakers at their annual 
diuner.» She was the only woman 
among ihe guests, the others being 
prominent insurance men, with Rev. 
Dr. McElveen (who was jocosely said 
to represent the fire insurance), and 
ex-Attorney General Herbert Parker. 
All the male speakers complimented 
the ladies highly, and several said they 
ought to be admitted to the National 
Association; but Mr. Tarbell alone 
came out voluntarily and vigorously 
for equal suffrage. He said he had 
always been strongly in favor of wo- 
men in business, and of their having 
equal pay for equal work; and that 
he believed it would be a great benefit 
to the community when the women 
obtained the ballot. 





A GILBERTIAN INCIDENT. 





For a woman to be taken to jail in 
England for sundry offences commit- 
ted while asking for the position of a 
citizen is now to be in the odor of re- 
spectability. The latest occurrence has 
quite a Gilbertian tinge. 

Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, the daugh- 
ter of Richard Cobden, and the wife of 
the well-known art bookbinder, was 
one of the women who on the last oc- 
casion attended the House of Com- 
mons. For the following day she had 


invited some friends to afternoon tea 
at her house in Hammersmith. The 
guests turneil up, but neither host, 
hostess nor any explanation of absence 
was forthcoming. Some girl house 
visitors entertained the callers. As 
time went on, anxiety was added to 
mystification. At length Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson appeared, and explained to 
the companytivat: he had just left his 
wife in jail on a charge of “breaking 
the peace,” and that he himself had 
been hurrying around in a vain at- 
tempt to get bail for her. At latest 
accounts Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson was 
still unreleased. 
H. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The German Emperor has more ser- 
vants in his employ than any other 
monarch. They number 3000, about 
two-thirds of them being women. 

Miss Mary Anthony has presented 
the gavel which was used by Susan B. 
Anthony during her lifetime to the of- 
ficers of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage eonvention in Syracuse. 


Mrs. R. H. Knight of Centerville, 
Tenn., lately took the place of her 
husband, a traveling salesman, dur- 
ing his illness. She made a success of 
the experiment. 


In Baltimore the women have or- 
ganized a Children’s Playground As- 
sociation, which provides twenty-two 
playgrounds for poor children, together 
with a training school for the direc- 
tors. 

Those who have enjoyed Prof. Zue- 
blin’s lectures in Boston will be glad 
of a chance to read his new _ book, 
“The Civic Advance, A Decade of Civic 
Development,” just published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

“The Duties and Powers of the 
Mayor” will be the subject of Hon. 
M. Head's address before the Civic 
Class of the Boston E. 8S. A. for Good 
Government, at 6 Marlboro street next 
Tuesday at 3:30 p. m. Go and hear 
him 


Miss Eva C. Stevenson, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is to marry George W. Cable, 
the noted author and lecturer. Miss 
Stevenson is a woman of wealth, fond 
of literary pursuits, a brilliant pianist, 
and a club woman of prominence in 
her section. 

Mrs. Harrison Lee, of Australia, ex- 
pects to spend December in Boston 
and vicinity, and can be Secured to 
speak before Suffrage Leagues or 
women’s clubs. She has much of 
interest to.tell about conditions in 
Australia. She may be addressed in 
care of Dr. Lund, Burlington, Vt. 

“Democracy,” writes Goldwin Smith, 
“as a general form of government, is 
on trial.”’ It is fair to remind Prof. 
Smith that every other form of govern- 
ment is also on trial. The only one 
that isn’t is a government that is 
dead.—Springtield Republican. 


The next International Peace Con- 
gress will be held at Munich, Ger- 
many. The Bavarian government has 
expressed its cordial sympathy with 
the objects of the Congress, and its 
readiness to do all in its power to 
make the meeting in the Bavarian cap- 
ital a success. 

Woman suffrage, at any rate woman 
office-holding, must be regarded as a 
failure in Colorado; for the machine 
politicians who don’t believe in it are 
so frank in admitting its failure. Its 
principal fault, according to these in- 
fallible publicists, is the unhappy fact 
that it is degrading to the men folks 
of Denver to have their brethten iden- 
tified as “the husband of the Hon. Mrs. 
Jenks,” or the like. This is an objec- 
tion to the woman in politics which 
The Outlook has overlooked.—Chicago 
Public. 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
FARMER. 


THE 





The Tribune Farmer has ne snperior 
anywhere in this wide world as a publl- 
eation for farmers and their families. It 
does not, to be sure, tell how to extract 
green cheese from the moon, but every- 
thing worth knowing about the theory or 
practice of farming is treated by men 
recognized as experts in their various 
lines. But The Tribune Farmer does more 
than supply such valuable information. It 
keeps the farmer in touch with all the lat- 
est improvements by text and pictures, 
and pays special, attention to the work 
being done at agricultural colleges all over 
the country. Besides all this it has feat- 
ures to interest the women folk.’ The 
price is $1 a year. For a free sample 
copy send a postal card to The New York 
Tribune, New York. 





House or stable work—Armenian about 
28 years of age, speaking English eneugh 
to be understood, would like to do either 
house work or stable work; is willing te 
go into the country. Address Philip Sar- 
kissian, Box 134, Lynn, Mass. 











lengths in 





144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of all styles, colors and 


LADIES’ GLOVES. 


F. Fisk 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 





By Louise Manning Hodgkins. 





What was the very proudest gown 
That ever in all my life I wore? 
Child, it was never the talk of the 
town, 
Nor flaunted 
door. 


beyond the nursery 


Yet never a duchess with high-born 
grace 
Swept in its like through castle hall; 
Never did broidery, fringes, or lace 
Make one look so stately and tall. 


Satin, velvet, drap de velours, 
Jewel-besprinkled or silken-lined? 
"Twas your grandpapa’s’_ kerchief 
pinned before, 

And a kitchen apron 
kina. 


trailing be- 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rey. Daniel Steele, D. D., contem- 
plates with alarm the statement made 
by Dr. W. N. Rice in The Alumni Rec- 
ord of Wesleyan University, that 
among the alumni “between 1872 and 
1905 the gain in the number of physi- 
cians was S7 per cent., in the number 
of lawyers 44 per cent., of business 
men 154 per cent., while the gain in 
the number of ministers was only 4 
per cent.” In a letter to the Christian 
Advocate (New York), Dr. Steele dis- 
cusses in rather a pessimistic spirit the 
dwindling supply of men for the min- 


istry. One “ray of light,’’ declares Dr. 
Steele, “illumines the gloomy pros- 
pect.” it is this: 


“Our bishops may be authorized by 
the General Conference to do at home 
as they do in our Asiatic missions, ap- 
point women as well as men to their 
various fields of Christian labor. Mul- 
tiply the number of deaconnesses and 
enlarge their sphere to include preach- 
ing and pastoral care and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments ‘in the ab- 
sence of an elder,’ and you instantly 
more than double the ministerial sup- 
ply. For there are in our church two 
Women tc one man, a Mary and a 
Martha to every Lazarus, if our sta- 
tistics correspond with those of the 
Congregationalists, who report the sex 
of their members, as we fail to do. 
Perhaps Divine Providence is making 
preparation for the incoming of these 
auxiliary forces into the battlefield 
just in time to gain the victory. For 
never in the history of the world were 
the doors of universities opened to wo- 
men as they are today, when throngs 
of them, eagerly culturing their brain 
while their brothers are strengthening 
their brawn, are capturing most of the 
scholastic prizes. Dr. Harris, the for- 
mer United States Commissioner of 
Education, predicts that in less than 
twenty years the learned classes tak- 
ing the lead in literature, science, art 
and economics in America will be wo- 
men. It was a woman’s pen that pre- 
pared ‘the boys in blue’ to fight brave- 
ly against slavery. Said President Lin- 
ecoln when Mrs. Stowe was introduced 
to him, taking her hand in beth of his, 
‘Is this the little woman who made 
this big war? The national demand 
for the investigation of the stupendous 
monopoly of the Standard Oil Co., as 
voiced by President Roosevelt, was 
inspired by a woman magazine-writer. 
Within a year or two there has been 
placed in the rotunda of our national 
Capitol the marble statue of a Metho- 
dist woman, the most widely known 
and best beloved reformer in the 
world. These are indications of the 
glorious possibilities of Ohristian wo- 
men in the future of Christ’s kingdom. 
They may have come to the intellec- 
tual ‘kingdom for such a time as this,’ 
or rather for that time which will soon 
come, if our waning ministerial sup- 
ply continues a_ few quadrenniums 
longer.” 

But if the sphere of deaconnesses is 
to be enlarged “to include preaching 
and pastoral care and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments,” would it not 
be more honest for the M. E. Church 
frankly to ordain them as ministers, 
instead of driving her most gifted wo- 
men preachers to go out from her fold 
and get ordained in some other church, 
as Anna Shaw and others have been 


obliged to do? 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Mile. Marie Popelin, Belgium’s pio- 
neer woman lawyer, who is also presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Coun- 
cil of Belgium, has sent to the Swed- 
ish Academy an argument in support 
of the nomination of Louis Frank of 
Brussels for one of the Nobel prizes. 
The nomination was made by Ernest 
Nys, a prominent Brussels lawyer, a 
member of the Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium, and one of Belgium’s three rep- 
resentatives in the permanent Hague 
Court of Arbitration. 

Mile. Popelin sets forth that Louis 
Frank fas devoted twenty years of 
his life und all his modest means to 
the advocaey of equal rights for wo- 
men; that his published works on that 
subject form a whole encyclopedia of 
statistics and information, collected 
with mueh research and set forth with 
admirable sbility and in a sane and 
scientific spirit; and that his latest 
book, “The Domestic Educ&tion of 
Girls, or The Formation of Mothers,” 





was no sooner out than it was recog- 
nized as a standard work, and was 
taken up and officially recommended 
for the use of educators by the govern- 
ments of a number of different coun- 
tries. Mile. Popelin holds that this 
book deserves the literature prize for 
the best work of humanitarian ideal- 
ism published during the year. She 
says that the movement in favor of 
equal rights for women is one of the 
noblest and most important of the 
century. She appends to her pamphlet 
a full list of M. Frank’s works. The 
Woman's Journal has had notices of 
some of these from time to time, but 
few persons in America can have had 
any idea of their number, variety and 
extent. They deal with the admission 
of women te education, to the different 
professions, to public employments; 
women's wages, the property rights of 
married women, their right to control 
the mon»*y which they have deposited 
in savings Lanks, instead of its being 
subject to the sole control of their hus- 
bands; temperance, marriage and di- 
voree, and many other questions, some 
of which were long ago solved in the 
United States, while others are still 
pending here as well as in Europe. 
Louis Frank has made himself the 
apostle of equal rights for women in 
Belgium, anc has voluntarily subjected 
himself to all manner of privations 
and sacrifices in order to preach this 
gospel, living in a room that he rents 
for $4 per month, and preparing his 
remarkable works without even a 
writing table. In the name of the wo- 
men of Belgium, Mile. Popelin asks for 
him one of the Nobel prizes; and the 
nomination is warmly seconded by 
Jules Le Jeune, Minister of State. 

Miss Frances Zerby, of Vottsville, 
has been admitted to practice law in 
all the courts of Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing the supreme court. In the prelim- 
inary examination, Miss Zerby’s gen- 
era! average was six points ahead of 
the next highest applicant. She is the 
daughter of Joseph H. Zerby, editor 
and proprietor of the Pottsville Daily 
Republican, and is a young woman of 
social prominence. 





Miss Fannie Wilson, daughter of 
Hon. W. B. Wilson, of Rock Hill, 8. C., 
has opened a law office in Washington, 
D. C., and will practice her profession 
in that city. She is a graduate of the 
law department of the Pennsylvania 
University. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Mrs. Virginia D. Young will be suc- 
ceeded in the editorship of the Fairfax 
(S. C.) Enterprise by Sake D. Meehan, 
who says, in assuming the control: 

“In carrying on Mrs. Young’s paper 
along the lines laid down by her, I 
shall best fulfill the wishes of my 
friend. The Enterprise will continue 
to stand as sturdily as may be for the 
advancement of women’s cause.” 





N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB FAIR. 





The New England Women’s Club 
will hold a fair for the sale of useful 
and fancy articles at the club room, 
Grundman Studio, 198 Clarendun 
street, Boston, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 5 and 6, from 11 a. mm. 
to 5 p. m. 

A simple luncheon will be served 
from 12 to 2 on both days. 

The committee will be present to re- 
ceive articles for the tables on Mon- 
day afternoon, Dec. 3, and Tuesday, 
Dec. 4, from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 





MARK THE CONTRAST. 





Mr. D. A. Watt, a long-time advocate 
of equal rights for women, has been 
interviewed by the Montreal Witness 
as to his opinion of the Suffragettes. 
In his reply he calls attention to one 
point which we have not yet seen 
brought out. Mr. Watt says: 

“The vindictiveness of the proceed- 
ings against these ladies is in marked 
contrast with the punishments in- 
flicted by the courts in cases of crimes 
against women and girls. For gross 
personal assaults upon women, even 
when they are kicked and ham- 
mered into insensibility, the  tar- 
iff of punishment is 20s to 40s 
fine ($5 to $10) if the _ parties 
are strangers to each other, and 10s 
to 20s tine ($2.50 to $5) if the victim 
is the ruffian’s wife or near relation. 
And as regards the still more loath- 
some crimes by hardened ruffians on 
little girls, these may be said to go 
all unpunished, and are scarcely even 
noticed in the newspapers. Here are 
two of my notes: 

“‘*William Rolfe, an elderly man 
who had been in court for the same 
offence before, convicted of assault- 
ing two little girls of seven and eight 
years old, was sent to prison for one 
month.’ 

“‘Tsaiah Burron, 45 years old, con- 
victed of assaulting a little girl of five 
years, having first taken her to a pub- 
lic and dosed her with rum, was sent 
to prison for one month.’ 

“Is it to be wondered at that 
thoughtful women demand the suf- 
frage?”’ 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT IN PHILA- 


DELPHIA. 





Three of the large clubs of women 
in Philadelphia have combined with 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittee in preparing an exhibit of con- 
ditions in the sweat shops and tene- 
ments which are inimical to the wo- 





men and children of the city and 
State. The question, “Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’ is the incentive for this 
hard work on the part of the women 
at this busy season, and when the ex- 
hibition opens on Dec. 5, the vis- 
itors will undoubtedly be startled by 
the representations of conditions in 
this enlightened epoch. 

Booths will contain fac-similes of 
coal breakers and mines with life- 
sized boys at work, and there will be 
actual workers brought from the very 
rooms which are duplicated, working 
on the garments they have to finish, 
with the children about them. 

Every evening, speakers like Judge 
Lindsey, of Colorado, Hon. Charles P. 
Neill, Commissioner of Labor, Mrs. R. 
R. Z. Bradford, Miss Mary McDowell 
and Mrs. Frederick Nathan, will talk on 
the subjec’s most interesting to them, 
and every afternoon at three, illus- 
trated lectures will be given on Child 
Labor and Vacant Lots, School Gar- 
dens, Visiiing Nurses, etc. 

The exhibit will be open from Dec. 8 
to 15. A hund book will be published in 
connection with it, which will contain, 
besides the catalogue, illustrated ar- 
ticles on ll these problems, and this 
will be a valuable contribution § to 
the material available on the subject of 
conditions of labor. 

This exhibit follows in the line of 
those held in Berlin and London, but 
is the initial move in this direction in 


this country. 
l’ 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Fraulein Alice Solomon and Fraulein 
Helene Saitzeff have been capped Doc- 
tors of Philosophy at Berne and 
Heidelberg respectively. 





Mme. Curie, associated with her 
husband, the late Professor Pierre 
Curie, in the discovery of radium, has 
been appointed to succeed him as pro- 
fessor at the college of the Sorbonne 
of the University of Paris, and has 
entered upon her duties. Her lectures 
will be on radio activity. 

Miss Martha MeCaulley, of Welles- 
ly, has been appointed dean of women 
at the University of Colorado. Miss 
McCaulley was a student of Oxford 
(Eng) University for several years, 
and took her M. A. at Wellesley, where 
she was associate professor of history. 





The only Catholic college for women 
in New York State is St. Angela at 
New Rochelle. It is under the care of 
the Ursuline nuns. 





Wellesley College has received the 
Julia Ball Thayer scholarship of $4,- 
800. Notable additions to the list of 
officers are on the side of health and 
physical education. All new students 
receive a medical examination from 
Associate Prof. Mabel Austin South- 
ard, M.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. Southard is assisted by Harriet 
N. Randall, trained in the Homans 
Gymnasium and the Medical School 
of Tufts College. The limited facili- 
ties of the gymnasium are turned to 
the best account by Miss Lucille E. 
Hill. 





Though the fréshman class of 450 at 
Smith has had its sifting out, it is still 
the largest that has ever entered a wo- 
man’s college at one time. These and 
the large number entering on advanced 
standing have caused the opening of 
many new houses off the campus. The 
college is also growing out of its chap- 
el. A great effort is to be made to 
raise the money needed for the library. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Delaware. 





The tenth annual convention of the 
Delaware E. S. A. was held on the 
afternoon and evening of Nov. 6, in 
the M. E. Church at Newport. Dele- 
gates from Wilmington, Newcastle, 
Newark and Newport attended. 

The officers were unanimously re- 
elected, as follows: Mrs. Martha S. 
Cranston, Newport, president; Mrs. 
Margaret W. Houston, Georgetown, 
vice-president; Miss Mary R. de Von, 
Wilmington, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. May Price Phillips, Newcastle, 
recording secretary; Miss Emma Lore, 
Wilmington, treasurer; Mrs. L. W. 
Emerson and Mrs. Don P. Jones, both 
of Wilmington, auditors. 

The report of the corresponding sec- 
retary stated that resolutions favoring 
equal suffrage had been passed during 
the year by the State Grange, the G. 
A. R. and the W. C. T U. Four schools 
have framed portraits of Miss An- 
thony—those of Newport, Newark, 
Elsmere and Marshallton. 

Letters written by two clubs and 
the State Association to the four Con- 
gressional nominees, asking for state- 
ments of their positions on the six- 
teenth amendment, elicited favorable 
replies from the Socialist and Prohibi- 
tion candidates. The brother of the 
Democratic candidate wrote that the 
latter would answer later, but he has 
not yet been heard from. The Repub. 
lican candidate has since written that 
he is not prepared to commit himseif 
at present; that if the experiment 
seems to work for good in the States 
in which it is being tried, the matter 
may in the future come before Con- 
gress, and that his action will be gov- 
erned by his convictions at that time. 

An invitation was read from the 
Pennsylvania E. S. A. to attend its 
State convention at Kennett Square, 
then in session. 





Miss Emma Worrell gave entertain- 
ing reminiscences of the National Suf- 
frage Convention held in Baltimore 
last February, and Miss Mary R. de 
Von recalled “College Night” and its 
salient features. 

A committee was appointed to apply 
to a member of the next Legislature to 
present a joint resolution to both 
Houses requesting Congress to sub- 
mit to the State Legislatures a six- 
teenth amendment granting suffrage 
to women. 

At the evening meeting patriotic 
songs were sung, and a solo, “Behold,” 
by Miss Lore, concluded the program. 
Before introducing the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Cranston stated that the 
organization had been effected ten 
years ago by national organizers sent 
here in order that the association 
might work for equal suffrage in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1897. 
The inspirer of the efforts recorded 
in this report is our honored State 
president, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston. 

Delaware has adopted the interna- 
tional suffrage badge. 

Mary R. De Von. 
; Corresponding Secretary. 
Wilmington. 





Kansas. 





Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Roxana E. Rice, Lawrence; 
vice-president, Mrs. Lee Monroe, To- 
peka; secretary, Sadie P. Gresham, 
Cottonwood Falls; treasurer, Helen 
Eacker, Dclphos; auditors, Mrs. Long- 
shore and Mrs. Sadie McFarland, both 
of Topeka. The appointment of vice- 
presidents for the different districts 
was left to the executive committee, 





Michigan. 





The Bay City E. S, A., believing that 
women should not be allowed to forget 
their indebtedness for their present 
enjoyment of rights and privileges to 
the brave women who bore the brunt 
of the more than Thirty Years’ War 
in their behalf, at its meeting of Nov. 
>» had an interesting program in ob- 
servance of the approaching birthday 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe had charge of the 
program, which followed a report of 
the recent State Convention at Kala- 
mazoo, including a pithy abstract of 
the address of the National President, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. An interesting 
biographical sketch of Mrs. Stanton 
was given, and a brief review of her 
eminent services in the cause of wo- 
man. Mrs. Doe read extracts from 
several of her speeches, showing the 
power and scope of her mentality, her 
breadth of vision and her far-sighted- 
ness. All were impressed anew with 
her greatness, as that of an Abraham 
Lincoln among women, and inspired 
afresh to emulate her faithfulness. 

May 8S. Knaggs. 

Bay City, Mich. 





New Jersey. 





The New Jersey W. S. A. will hold 
its annual meeting for business in 
Union Hall, East Orange, on Nov. 27, 
with addresses by Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, Henry B. Blackwell, and, it is 
hoped, Rey. Anna H. Shaw. 

On the afternoon of Nov. 26 the Fast 
Orange Woman’s Club will hold a 
memorial mecting for Miss Anthony, 
with addresses by Miss Shaw, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch and _ others. 
This was to have been the evening 
meeting of the Suffrage Convention, 
but the officers of the large and in- 
fluential women’s club asked to have 
the speakers come to the club instead, 
and promised to invite the members of 
other women’s clubs to join in the 
memorial meeting—a happy idea, 
which will ensure a much wider audi- 
ence. 





SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL BOARD 
DEFENDED. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

An article in your paper of Oct. 20, 
written by Mrs. Alice L. Park, speaks 
adversely of the San Francisco Board 
of Education for enforcing vacations 
for the teachers, without pay, and adds 
that the woman suffrage convention 
held here protested against this ac- 
tion. The convention was without 
doubt misinformed as to the purpose 
of the Board of Education in this mat- 
ter, or it would not have protested. 

The Board of Education has done 
noble and splendid work in re-habili- 
tating the schools, thereby bringing 
miuny people back to the city, and 
helping materially in the readjustment 
of the city’s affairs. The Board could 
not have thus acted, had they not tem- 
porarily taxed the teachers’ salaries 
for the necessary funds for building 
emergency school-houses. Otherwise 
the principals and teachers of the 
burned schools would of necessity 
have been consolidated from the De- 
partment, making a reduction in the 
teaching force of several hundreds of 
teachers. Not only have these teachers 
been retained, but also the 200 teach- 
ers who, previous to the fire, were on 
the probationary list, and who had ev- 
ery reason to believe they would be 
dropped from the Department, have in- 
stead been made regular teachers by 
the School Directors and placed on an 
unassigned list. By the re-establish- 
ment of the schools, all of these teach- 
ers have been recalled, and are again 
actively employed, and all this in the 
short space of six months after our 
great disaster. 

Had the School Department closed 
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the schools for a year, no one would 
have been surprised. Many teachers, 
fearing this, sent a communication to 
the Board, declaring that they would 
suffer any reduction the Board might 
see fit to make, if they would only re- 
establish the schools. Some of these 
very teachers were among the leaders 
of the demonstration against the 
School Board referred to in your paper. 
Fair-minded people should condemn 
them for thus misleading public opin- 
ion in the matter, when they should 
rather have shown gratitude for the 
prompt re-opening of the schools, and 
their consequent retention in the De- 
partment. 





Mrs. ©. C. Newhall, 
Principal Oriental Public School, San 
lrancisco. 

(A friend in California says in a 
private letter: “There is a topic that 
deserves to be written up for the Jour- 
nal, and that is the San Francisco 
teachers’ present struggle to get the 
money that belongs to them, and the 
pressure biought to bear upon them to 
keep them quiescent, and prevent a 
‘union.’ I wish you would ask a San 
Francisco teacher or writer to do it 
justice.” This seems to be a subject 
on which opinions are divided. We 
are willing to give both sides a hear- 
ing. Eds. W. J.) 





HUMOROUS. 





“Has a reformer any chance in poli- 
tics?” “It all depends,’ answered the 
cold-blooded campaigner, ‘fon whether 
he-is set in his ways or is willing to 
be taught.”—Washington Star. 





“These church people are so incon- 
sistent! They believe that cleanliness 
should be next to godliness, yet here 
they are kicking because I want to 
build a soap factory next door.”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“How in the world, Mrs. Wisely, do 
you manage to have all your three 
daughters in so early when they spend 
the evening out?” 

“The iust one home has to get break- 
fast next morning.’’—Pearson’s Week- 
ly. 

Mrs. Homer—“Don’t you think your 
husband is rather headstrong for an 
invalid?” 

Mrs. Neighbor—“Yes, and the doctor 
is to blame for it, too.” 

Mrs. ilomer—‘Indeed! 
pray ?’’ 

Mrs. Neighbor—‘He won't allow 
him to take any nourishment but 
goat’s milk, 


And why, 





A grandfather, well known in the 
English House of Commons, was chat- 
ting with his little grand-daughter, 
who was ensconced on his knee. 
“What makes your hair so wiite, 
grandpa?’ the child queried. “I am 
very old, my dear. I was in the ark,” 
replied his lordship, with a painful dis- 
regard of the truth. “Oh! Are you 
Noah?’ “No.” “Are you Shem?” 
“No, Lam not Shem.” “Are you Ham?” 
“No.” “Then,” said the little girl, you 
must be Japhet.” “No.” “But, grand- 
pa, if you are not Noah or Shem or 
Ham or Japhet, you must be a beast!” 
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A lady famous among her friends for 
her delicious cookery is prepared to sup- 
ply, at 24 hours’ notice, home-made rolls, 
cake, bread or pies, all of the best qual- 
ity. Drop a card to S., 3 Park street, Bos- 
ton, Room 16. 











General office work wanted by a woman 
of several years’ experience, or writing and 
addressing to take home. Address 8. C. F., 
14 Maple street, Melrose, Mass. 
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